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soon after they begin, to secrete the clear liquid in the tabes before the orifice 
of the hoods are open, and no trace of any insects in the liquid for them to feed 
on. If flies, or small bits of fresh meat be placed in the tubes having closed 
hoods, the larva; will immediately begin feeding on them, and if the pieces are no 
larger than grains of wheat nothing will remain after forty-eight hours. 

In February, 1875, I made an examination of the larvae when the thermometer 
was a little below zero, and the liquid in the tubes was frozen down to the insect mass. 
I found them numerous and active. I selected four tubes of average size and took 
them home for the purpose of numbering the larvae. In the first was 59; second 82; 
third 168, and fourth 2U6. — R. M. Austin, Crescent Mills, California. 

Letter from Dr. Louis Watson, Ellis, Kansas.— We are permitted to place the 
following interesting letter before our readers through the courtesy of Mr. Sereno Wat- 
son: 

"The principal matter I wished to mention to you in relation to Botany, is the 
great inequality of the abundance of certain plants upon these plains, in different years. 
In 1872 or 3, Malmttrum. coeeinenm. was very abundant, so much so in comparison with 
previous years, as to be remarked upon by some of the residents as a new plant here. 
This was a mistake of course, for every year since it has been common, but not so 
abundant. In 1874 Anemone Caroliniami covered acres of ground, large patches being 
purple in color (or blue as I called it), and other large patches white. I met with one 
small patch of 25 or 30 plants which were pink. In '75 and '76 they were only com- 
mon, and in '77, rare or very few. In '74 also Allium (retieulatum*) was abundant in 
patches of a few square rods, conspicuous as red or pinkish patches. Also similar but 
less abundant patches of a white flowered Allium. During the subsequent years, 
though common, very much less abundant. The same year there were large patches 
of a yellow flowered cruciferous plant, (I forget what), in bloom after the Anemones. 
I have seen no similar patches since, except Narturtivm tinuatum in damp pond-like 
places. In 1876 Grindelia siuurosa covered the whole country, but in '77 I did not see 
100 specimens. Euphorbia margiimtu was rather rare, and most abnndant where the 
sod had been disturbed, or the land broken, yet in 1876, some of the distant hills were 
whitened by its abundance. In 1877 only as usual. Where the sod is turned, for fire- 
guards for instance, no matter in what out of the way region on the divides, these three 
plants invariably appear, viz : Euphorbia marginata, Solanum rostratum and MaHynia 
proboscidea. In the year following the grasshoppers, an annual, soon perishing grass, 
was very abundant and was called a new grass to the country. There has been little of 
it since. I never met with Pyropappus grandiflorus until in 1877, and then only two 
specimens, until I found quite a number (75 or so) at the edge of the village on an acre 
or so of light soil which had been plowed only in 1871. It is my impression that out 
here I have not seen Argemune Mexicnna except on disturbed ground, always the white 
variety. 

What is the origin of the "fairy rings" so frequent on the plains? Sometimes they 
are simply more or less perfect eireles of greener grass, of a width of from 6 inches to 
a foot and of a diameter from 2 or 3 feet to 12 or 14 feet. I have seen some of which the 
principal vegetation was Lepidimn Virginicwn, but as a general thing they are only 
fresher looking "buffalo grass" of the plains. Rarely there are fungi, as an imperfect 
row of puff balls at the outer edge of the belt." 

Fjbrns of Trinidad.— Mr. Augustus Fendler, who began his botanical work as a 
collector thirty years ago, when he first explored the region of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and made an admirable and well known collection, and who afterwards made still 
larger collections In Venezuela, is now resident in the Island of Trinidad. He pro- 
poses to collect all the species of Ferns and fern-like plants of that rich tropical island, 
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and to distribute them in sets. The first installment, containing complete and hand- 
some specimens of 78 species, is just recoivod in excellent condition. The price is 
$7.50 per set. Application may be made to the Curator of Harvard University Herb- 
arium, Cambridge, Mass . The species will speedily be named by Professor Eaton, of 
Yale College, and a printed list furnished. — A. G. 

Mr. Fendler's Trinidad Ferns are very fine specimens, carefully collected, and pre- 
served with uncommon success. They arc, perhaps without exception, in fruit; and 
illustrate admirably the general character of the Ferns of Tropical America. The only 
criticism that can be offered is that niuny of them are so large and fine that they cannot 
be brought within the dimensions of ordinary herbarium paper without some clipping, 
a thing which a lover of Ferns does not like to do. The sets contain several species of 
Tree-ferns, examples of Polybotrya, Aneimia, Oleamlra, Danwi, and other tropical gen- 
era, and a good series of West-Indian AAiunta. I am preparing a list of their names, 
and it will be ready for publication pretty soon. — 1). C. Eaton. 

Notes from the Blue Ridge, Va. — Just before reaching the summit of the Blue 
Ridge, "Fancy Gap Pass," the roadsides, for one or two miles, were lined with Jihodo- 
dendron and Knlmiii, the latter in full bloom, as magnificent a display as I have ever 
met. Near this point a small stream crosses the road and spreads itself over a marshy 
flat. In the marsh, we again found Boykinia, Cnlopngon and Dnmera, also Azalea vis- 
coxa in full bloom. At the summit we found Pyralaria and Clethra acuminata in every 
direction. In the rivulets Boykinia and also Truutcetteria palimtta and Veratrum 
viride, Saxifmga erota, Parnaisia Oaroliniaiut f, Magnolia acumiimta, M. Fraseri and 
M. Umbrella, Viola rotimdifolia, Listen, comalUirioiAe*, Hook., JlicrostylU uwiiophyllos, 
Lindl., Ainumthium miueatoxieiim, Gr., Ommunda reyalis, 0. eimuuiuiineti, Dicknonia 
punctilobula. The above list may seem small, but our time was limited and our object 
to secure specimens of several plants. There arc some others, not yet satisfactorily 
placed, of which you will be informed if they prove of interest. 

On June 27th we left the confluence of Little and Big liecd Island. No change in 
the flora seemed striking, until we ncared Jenning's Store, a few miles this side of 
Hillsville. Here, in a branch, we espied, for the first time, one of the plants we were 
in search of, Boykinia aconttifolin. Pursuing the search, wo found Calopogon pvl- 
ehellun and Drotera rvtundifvlia in the marshy grounds. Just beyond Jenning's Store 
a rivulet crosses the road. Here again we found Boykinia in abundance; also Eitony- 
vuu Ainericanut, Qillenia trifoliata marked by more copious foliage and more distinctly 
colored stems than our Wythe Co., plant, llelinnthemiwi Oaiuulense and Chrysogoiium 
Virginicum were found on the road sides. — Uowakd Shiuveu, W'ytJieville, Va. 

Febxs of Kentucky, by Joiix Whjjamsox. — This book is one of the most timely 
publications wo have received, for it is both convenient and cheap. It contains sixty 
full-page etchings and six woodcuts, drawn by the author. When we state that in ad- 
dition to these it contains full descriptions, blank pages for notes, anil articles on the 
structure, cultivation, fertilization, collecting and drying, and classification of ferns, it 
will be acknowledged by all to be a marvel of cheapness. The etchings are very super- 
ior, the subjects being beautifully handled and true to nature. An advanced notice of 
this work appeared in the Gazette for June, p. 54, written by Mr. Davenport, and such 
hearty words of commendation from so high an authority* should be sufficient to re- 
commend it to every botanist. Although entitled the "Ferns of Kentucky," it is al 
most a complete hand-book for tho neighboring States, and with but few additions 
would suffice for all the States west of the mountains and cast of the Mississippi. We- 
hope the book will meet with ready sale and we can cordially recommend it to the 
readers of the Gazette. For price "and address see advertisement on the second page 
of the cover. 

Owing to the fact that both the Editors are absent on a Botanical trip the next num- 
ber of the Gazette will be delayed two weeks. 



